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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



IRISH AID IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

The Queen's Jubilee year has had many surprises for the Irish race the world 
over, but none so strange as the information afforded the American section of the 
children of the Gael in the July issue of the North American Review, which 
Mr. DufHeld Osborne concludes is sufficient " to explode forever the fiction of 
American indebtedness to Ireland on the score of revolutionary succor." Most 
Irish- Americans had hitherto believed otherwise, even to the extent of doubting 
with " the demagogues " the truth of Mr. Osborne's oracular : " We do not find 
that our Irish auxiliaries were unmitigated blessings." It might be asked, what 
depth of historical research made Mr. Osborne a plural of sufficient weight " to 
correct the public misapprehension that the Irish were of any great and special 
service to this republic of ours in the days of the Revolution ?" Indeed, a glance 
at his corrective contribution merely shows that he is fresh from the perusal of 
the pages of Mr. Froude, and entirely too guileless to perceive that, unfettered by 
the four corners of hard matter of fact, his historian is a past-master in the pleas- 
ing art of realistically romancing — to borrow from Punch's parliamentary vocab- 
ulary. 

Mr. Osborne looks first at " the individual cases of prominent Irishmen in the 
Revolution," and kindly admitting that among the "soldiers of fortune" who 
thronged to the revolutionaiy army "there were, doubtless, Irishmen," he can 
find no " single name like Lafayette. Kosciusko, Pulaski, or Steuben," except Con- 
way of " the cabal," over whom he waxes wroth. Mr. Osborne seems to be una- 
ware that Conway was one of the soldiers from France of whom he is enamored, 
or that he was a mere tool, " imprudently led into the cabal," as General Sullivan 
said in his letter to Washington, to further the jealous ambitions of the un-Irish 
clique headed by Gates, Mifflin, Schuyler, and Lee, who made him the scapegoat of 
their intrigue. He also conveniently ignores Conway's manly apology and regret 
for the part he took in the affair. If Mr. Osborne means that there were no 
trained Irish generals like Lafayette and his brother commanders, the explanation 
is easy. Ireland then, as now, was a nation of disarmed men, ground as far into 
the dust as the penal laws could force her. Where could commanders spring from 
such a source ? But, even with this disadvantage, there are some single Irish 
names that stand out in American history on a par with those Mr. Osborne has 
mentioned. On the theory, I suppose, that being born in a stable does not make a 
man a horse, the name of Richard Montgomery is stricken off the roll of Irish- 
men, although he was born in " Dark Donegal," and his father was a member of 
the Irish Parliament. Granting this style of reasoning to Mr. Osborne, he must 
allow me the same privilege, and he will then be confronted by the " single names" 
of such Irishmen born in America as Major-General John Sullivan and his brother 
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James, Ma jor-General Henry Knox, Major-General AnthonyWayne, Major-General 
James Clinton, and Major-General John Stark in the army ; Jeremiah O'Brien, 
and his four stalwart brothers, sons of Maurice O'Brien, of Cork, the heroes of 
" the Lexington of the Seas ;" or among the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with the names of George Read and Thomas McKean, of Delaware ; 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, Md. ; Thomas Lynch, of South Carolina ; and 
Thomas Nelson, of Virginia, whose grandfathers were Irish born ; and Edward 
Kutledge, of South Carolina. 

If he does not like this turn and wants to hear of native-born Irishmen like 
Montgomery, let him hunt up the histories of Generals Stephen Moylan, Edward 
Hand, William Thomson, Walter Stewart, William Maxwell, Griffith Rutherford, 
John Fitzgerald, Washington's favorite aid ; Commodore John Barry ; or among 
" the Signers," of James Smith, and George Taylor, of Pennsylvania, and Mathew 
Thornton, of New Hampshire. These are "a few of the hard facts which really 
bear upon the issue — only a few out of many, but enough to explode forever " Mr. 
Osborne's fiction of the absence of American indebtedness to Ireland on the score 
of Revolutionary succor. 

In answer to the assertion that a drunken vagabond of an Irishman was 
bribed to poison Washington, it can be said there was also an Arnold, and, to dis- 
approve any refl action on the race by the former fact, it is recorded that when 
Arnold's treason was discovered, the picked men of the whole army sent by Wash- 
ington to guard West Point were the " Pennsylvania Line," Irishmen nearly to a 
man, as their muster rolls prove. 

To show the "spirit of the Irish immigrants," Mr. Osborne cites from the not 
unprejudiced or reliable pages of Bancroft, that Clinton raised for Lord Rawdon 
" a large regiment in which officers and men were exclusively Irish. Among 
them were nearly five hundred deserters from the American Army." 

Well, what if he did. The Tory Joseph Galloway, a native of Pennsylvania, 
in his testimony before the House of Commons in 1779, stated that he had received 
in Philadelphia, from the army at Valley Forge, 3,000 deserters ; and Sabine, in 
his " History of the Loyalists of the American Revolution," says : " I conclude 
that there were, at the lowest computation, 25,000 Americans who took up arms 
against their countrymen in aid of England." This proves "the spirit "of the 
army and of the country at large in the same ratio as Bancroft's " large regiment " 
does for the Irish immigrants. What are the real facts ? In the Parliamentary 
investigation above quoted, Galloway again testified, in answer to the question of 
the nativity of the army enlisted in the service of the Continental Congress: " The 
names and places of their nativity being taken down, I can answer the question 
with precision. They were scarcely one-fourth natives of America, — about one- 
half Irish,— the other fourth English and Scotch " (Vol. 13, page 431, British 
Commons Reports) . 

General Robertson, who had served in America twenty-four years, swore : " I 
remember General Lee telling me that he believed half the rebel army were from 
Ireland" (Id., page 303.) 

Washington's adopted son, George Washington Parke Custis, says in his Per- 
sonal Recollections : 

"Tell me not of the aid we received from another European nation in the 
struggle for Independence. That aid was most, nay, all-essential to our ultimate 
success ; but remember the years of the conflict that had rolled away ; and many 
a hard field had been fought ere the fleets and the armies of France gave us their 
powerful assistance. We gladly and gratefully admit that the chivalry of France, 
led by the young, the great, the good, and gallant Lafayette, was most early and 
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opportunely at our side. But the capture of Burgoyne had ratified the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The renowned combats of the Heights of Charleston and 
Fort Moultrie ; the disastrous and bloody days of Long Island, of Brandywine, 
and of Germantown ; the glories of Trenton, of Princeton, and of Monmouth, all 
had occurred ; and the rank grass had grown over the grave of many a poor 
Irishman who had died for America, ere the Flag of the Lilies floated in the field 
by the Star Spangled Banner. . . . 

"Of the operatives in war — the soldiers, I mean — up to the coming of the 
French, Ireland furnished in the ratio of a hundred for one of any foreign nation 
whatever. 

" Then honored be the good old service of the sons of Erin, in the War of Inde- 
pendence. Let the Shamrock be intertwined with the laurels of the Revolution, 
and truth and justice, guiding the pen of history, inscribe on the tablets of 
America's remembrance eternal gratitude to Irishmen 1" 

Perhaps Mr. Osborne will set this down, however, as coming from the lips of 
an "American demagogue." 

The Marquis de Chasteloux, a distinguished Frenchman, who was here in 
1783, published an account of his travels. An English gentlemen, in his transla- 
tion of this novel, in a note to a friendly allusion to an Irish soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, writes as follows : 

"An Irishman, the instant be sets foot on American soil becomes ipso facto 
an American. This was uniformly the case during the whole of the late war. 
While Englishmen and Scotsmen were regarded with jealousy and distrust, even 
with the best recommendation of zeal and attachment to the cause, a native of 
Ireland stood in need of no other certificate than his dialect." 

The "spirit of the Irish immigrants" was still further manifested in July, 
1780, by an association in Philadelphia called the " Friendly Sons of St. Patrick," 
the members of which were either of Irish birth or blood. Twenty-seven of them 
subscribed, in gold and silver, to the relief of the starving patriots of the army, 
then at Valley Forge, the sum of one hundred and three thousand five hundred 
pounds, Pennsylvania currency. General Stephen Moylan was the President of 
this society, and the men whose generosity then saved the nation bore such Irish 
names as Thomas Fitzsimmons, John and Matthew Mease, John Maxwell Nesbitt, 
John Shee, Blair McClenachan, and George Meade. If Mr. Osborne will accept 
the testimony of a " demagogue" named Alexander Hamilton, he will find him 
bearing witness to the help he obtained from Thomas Fitzsimmons, in establishing 
the financial policy of the Government and in funding the debt incurred in waging 
the Revolutionary War. The "Friendly Sons of St. Patrick" made Geoige 
Washington an honorary member at their meeting, at which he was present, at 
the City Tavern, in Philadelphia, on January 1st, 1782. In accepting the mem- 
bership, Washington wrote to the president of the society: 

" I accept with singular pleasure the ensign of so worthy a fraternity as that of 
the Sons of St. Patrick, in this city, a society distinguished for the firm adherence 
of its members to the glorious cause in which we are embarked." 

Another instance of " demagogery ! " 

In 1789, the Catholics of the United States, then almost exclusively of Irish 
birth or origin, presented an address of congratulation to Washington on his elec- 
tion to the Presidency. In his reply the first President said : 

" I presume that your fellow citizens will not forget the patriotic part which 
you took in the accomplishment uf their revolution and the establishment of their 
government." 

All this hardly agrees with the " spirit" with which Mr. Osborne has tried to 
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animate his "Irish immigrants," and he has had no better success with his " Irish 
in Ireland." 

In order to draw a parallel, he cites from Bancroft again, and from Froude the 
alleged fact that " in 1775 one hundred and twenty-one Irish Catholics," in proof 
of their " just abhorrence of the unnatural American rebellion," made a tender to 
the English King of " two millions of faithful and affectionate hearts and hands 
in defense of his person and government in any part of the world." 

Has Mr. Osborne ever heard of the powerful body known as the historical con- 
vocation of the " three tailors of Tooley street ?" or, has he read, recently, in the 
public press, of the extraordinary manifestation of Irish National gratitude and 
rejoicing over Queen Victoria's " jubilee," asevidenced in the presentation to " Her 
Majesty," by a poor Irish widow, of two fresh eggs ? Either of these incidents 
would be on a representative par with his alleged historical " petition." Besides, 
Mr. Froude has been challenged to produce this " petition," and has failed to do 
so. A few lickspittle " nobles " — having as little in common with the Irish nation 
as have the Anti-Home Rulers, to-day — did send a petition, in 1775, to Sir John 
Blaquirre, protesting their " loyalty " in terms of slavish and servile adulation ; 
but there is not a single word about America in the copy that is extant. 

Then Mr. Osborne, with that thorough insight into Irish history that distin- 
guishes his whole article, next turns " to Ireland as represented in her Parlia- 
ment ; for she had a Parliament of her own then," he adds with unction ; and 
tries to show that this Parliament voted soldiers to Lord North to put down the 
Revolution. He does not state (he probably does not know) that the Irish Parlia- 
ment of those days did not have the right to originate any bill whatever, and was 
made up exclusively of a section of Protestants barely representing one-sixth of 
the population of the Island. Whatever voting was done was done by the govern- 
ment majority of place-holders, who were as representative of the nation as were 
the " one hundred and twenty-one Catholics" of Mr. Froude's "petition." There 
was not a single Catholic, Presbyterian, Methodist, or other "dissenter" eligible 
to a seat in the so-called Irish Parliament of that time. Not a single one of the 
three million Catholics in the land could vote for a Member of Parliament, or 
even for a parish beadle. Lord Chancellor Bowes, speaking in the highest court 
of law in Ireland at the time, said officially: 

"The law did not presume a Papist to exist in the kingdom, nor could they 
breathe without the connivance of the government." 

Chief Justice Robinson, in a similar declaration, said : 

" It appears plain that the law does not suppose any such person to exist as 
an Irish Roman Catholic." 

The Irish Parliament consisted of three hundred members, only seventy-two of 
whom were elected by th 'people, the rest being appointed by the Lord Lieutenant 
and a few of the Anglo-Irish nobles, who owned the land. 

These are the people of Mr. Osborne's " petition " and his Parliamentary 
enemies of American liberty ! 

Yet he has the effrontery " to close the last loophole of doubt " by an attempt 
(again quoting from Bancroft) to make " the Irish patriots, with Henry Grattan 
at their head," appear as having neither aid nor sympathy for the American Revo- 
lutionists. Unless Mr. Osborne is invincibly ignorant, he will find by an examina- 
tion of the Irish Parliamentary reports, or of Barrington's " Rise and Fall of the 
Irish Nation," that the exact contrary is the case. The Irish patriot leaders— Yel- 
verton, Hatch, Wilson, Hussey Burgh, Bushe Daly, Ponsonby, Hewenham, Ogle, 
Fitzgibbon, Connolly — are all on record in strong speeches in opposition to the gov- 
ernment's sending of resources or troops " to help suppress the cause of American 
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independence." Grattan, in the terrible scoring he gave Flood, on this very sub- 
ject, said : 

" With regard to the liberties of America, which were inseparable from our 
own, I will suppose this gentleman to have been an enemy decided and unreserved ; 
and that he voted against her liberty — and voted, moreover, for an address to 
send four thousand troops to cut the throats of the Americans ; that he called these 
butchers ' armed negotiators,' and stood, with a metaphor in his mouth and a 
bribe in his po ket — a champion against the rights of America, the only hope of 
Ireland and the only refuge of the liberties of mankind." 

Has Mr. Osborne ever read the speeches in favor of the justice of the Ameri- 
can cause made by an Irishman named Edmund Burke ? They say some things 
very pointedly in opposition to his theoiy. 

Arthur Lee, the diplomatic agent in Europe of the Continental Congress, with 
Deane and Franklin, wrote home, in June, 1777, saying : 

" The resources of our enemy are almost annihilated in Germany, and their 
last resort is to the Roman Catholics of Ireland. They have already experienced 
their unwillingness to go — every man of a regiment raised there, last year, 
having obliged them to ship him off tied and bound ; and most certainly they will 
desert more than any other troops whatsoever." 

Plonden, in his history, says : ''In Ireland the people assumed the cause of 
America from sympathy." 

General Howe, writing to his government in 1775, expressing a preference 
for German troops, tells of his "great dislike for Irish Catholic soldiers, as they 
are not at all to be depended upon." 

In the third volume of the " American Archives," an account given of the at- 
tempt of a Major Roache to get recruits in Cork, says : " The service is so dis- 
tasteful to the people of Ireland in general, that few of the recruiting officers can 
prevail upon the men to enlist and fight against their American brethren." 

In the English House of Commons, in 1775, Governor Johnstone said : " I 
maintain that some of the best and the wisest men in the country are on the side of 
the Americans ; and that, in Ireland, three to one are on the side of the Ameri- 
cans." 

In the House of Lords, in the same year, the Duke of Richmond stated : 

" Attempts have been made to enlist the Irish Roman Catholics, but the Min- 
istry know well that these attempts have proved unsuccessful." 

The Congress of the United States, addressing the people of Ireland in 1775, 
said: 

" Accept our most grateful acknowledgments for the friendly disposition you 
have always shown to us." 

I have here cited a few " isolated instances of Irish sympathy with the 
' spirit of '76,' " which Mr. Osborne was unable to discover. He wishes us to 
praise France for the help she gave. Does he know that among the soldiers she 
sent were several regiments of the Irish Brigade ? or that at the siege of Savan- 
nah and at Yorktown, where the French contingent were specially prominent, 
among the officers who distinguished themselves were "Frenchmen" named 
Count Arthur Dillon, Col. Roche de Fermoy, Col. Hand, Col. Browne and Col. 
Lynch ? If he has ever been in Savannah he must have seen the monument in 
one of the principal squares that commemorates the "isolated instance" of the 
Irish hero, Sergeant William Jasper. 

To conclude this very imperfect record, I shall slightly alter one of Mr. 
Osborne's own sentences, and say of his assertions : Comment is entirely unneces- 
sary ; and, while perhaps we should not blame him, under the circumstances, for 
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the course he took, yet when he claims that we ought to hear no more of this 
" debt to Ireland," save, of course, from the lips of the Irish agitator or Ameri- 
can demagogue, he exhibits an ignorance or an impudence for which he should 
occasionally, at least, be snubbed. Like Dick Deadeye, " he means well, but be 
don't know." When he learns more of the real history of the country, he will 
have less to say. And I do not even despair of having him an Irish- American 
champion. Did not the study of Irish history make a Home Ruler of Mr. Glad- 
stone ? In the face of that conversion shall we despair of so ripe a historical 
scholar and investigator as Mr. Duffleld Osborne ? Perish the thought ! But he 
must abjure Froude and Bancroft, at least on Irish topics. 

Thos. F. Meehan. 

II. 

A PLEA FOB TBI! PAGAN HINDOO. 

An Open Letter to the Rev. Henry M. Field, D. D. 

Reverend Sib : In your open letter to Colonel Ingersoll, published in the 
August number of the North American Review, you lift up your voice in right- 
eous horror at the shocking superstition of the poor Hindoo. You gaze in disgust 
from the back of your elephant at the " horrible scene of human degradation," 
enacted in the river at Benares. With indignant protest you cry out that " such a 
religion, so far from being a purifier, is the greatest corrupter of morals." 
. . . And finally, in pious abhorrence, you anathematize such a religion as 
" an imm easurable eurse." 

Of course, using the words of an eloquent writer, I might tell you that " you 
swing your sentences as the woodman swings his axe." Or that " this slashing 
style is very effective before a popular audience, which does not care for nice dis- 
tinctions, or for evidence that has to be sifted and weighed, but wants opinions 
off-hand, and likes to have its prejudices and hatreds echoed back in a ringing 
voice." And I might add that " this carries the crowd, but does not convince the 
philosophic mind." But I prefer to ask you, " Does it never occur to you that 
there is something very cruel in this treatment of the belief of your fellow 
creatures, on whose hope of another life hangs all that relieves the darkness of 
their present existence ?" 

When thus inveighing, you forget the same eloquent writer's words that " the 
faiths of men are as sacred as the most delicate manly or womanly sentiments of 
love and honor." In your public letter " things that I held sacred you not only 
rejected with -unbelief, but (gratuitously) sneered at with contempt." 

Now, I do not propose to argue in favor of this religion or of that. I do not 
care to make a Hindoo of you, and you cannot make a Christian of me, for I have 
lived among both Hindoos and Christians, and know them well ; besides, I am of 
the opinion of our Bagavad-Gita, which tells us that " it is good for a man to 
abide in his own faith, for the faith of another bringeth fear ;" but I do claim a 
fair and impartial statement of facts. 

You inform your readers that with the Hindoos " penances and pilgrimages 
take the place of justice and mercy, benevolence, and charity I " Yet you have 
been in India. Have you forgotten that so universal is the individual charity of 
the people that work-houses and poor-laws do not exist ? Do you not remember 
the "choultries" (rest-houses) which are met with every few miles from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin ? In some, food is given freely to all comers, but in 
all the weary wayfarer, irrespective of caste, is sure of free shelter and a bath- 
ing tank near at hand. The custom, it is true, owes its origin to Cakya Muni's 



